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Civil Rights and the Party Platforms 


Moderator Howe: 

The question of civil rights has 
set off so much controversy that 
we are deliberately limiting the 
field of tonight's Town Meeting. 
Note the title, “Civil Rights and 
the Party Platforms.” Note, too, 
that Democratic Senator Benton of 
Connecticut and Republican Rep- 
resentative Case of New Jersey 
both agree that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should take a more active 
part in protecting and promoting 
civil rights. é 

They both favor a federal Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. 
In plain English, this means both 
our speakers oppose any attempt, 
especially by the states, to discrimi- 
nate against Negro citizens. 

Senator Benton, you helped 
write the civil rights plank in the 
Democratic party platform. You 
proposed the anti-filibuster pro- 
visions. Why do you believe that 
plank and that platform offer the 
best guarantee for equal civil rights 
for all Americans? 


Senator Benton: 

Mr. Howe, when I served as 
chairman of the Rules Committee 
of the Senate, taking testimony 
on the Senate’s notorious Rule 22, 
the Filibuster Rule, I found that 
the biggest road block to federal 
legislation on civil rights has been 
the filibuster, and until we’re rid 
of the filibuster, we can’t get the 
federal civil rights legislation that 
we urgently need. 

The Republican platform ignores 
tnis road block. The Democratic 
‘platform meets it head on. The 
Democratic platform calls for ac- 
“ion, so that a majority rule can 

_ Prevail without being blocked by a 
-®ninority in either house. The 
“Democratic platform also calls 


for effective federal action on civil 
rights questions. 

If we can lick the filibuster, we 
can get such action, and get it we 
shall. The Republican platform 
merely calls for “supplemental” 
action by the Federal Government. 
The Democratic platform, Mr. 
Howe, and Congressman Case, thus 
contains the strongest civil rights 
program ever sponsored by either 
party. The Republican platform is 
actually a big backward step from 
their old platform of 1948. 

It isn’t merely that the promises 
of the Democrats are stronger 
than the promises of the Repub- 
licans, however, Mr. Howe. The 
great and remarkable Democratic 
record of the last 20 years shows 
that the prospect of performance 
and progress is much greater under 
the Democrats than it could con- 
ceivably be under the Republicans. 
Thus, on the record, as well as on 
the promises, we Democrats take 
our stand on the civil rights ques- 
tion. (Applause) 


Moderator Howe: 

Thank you, Senator Benton. 
Now Congressman Case, you've 
drawn up a strong anti-lynching 
bill. You’ve fought discrimina- 
tion against displaced persons. You 
are one of 16 Republicans who 
recently signed a statement saying 
that a Republican victory in Nov- 
ember would hasten the enactment 
of a compulsory civil rights pro- 
How about it, and why, 


gram. 
Mr. Case? 
Congressman Case: 

Well, Mr. Howe and Senator 


Benton, I signed that statement 
because I believe it very deeply. 
In the first place, I agree with the 
Senator that it isn’t only the words 
in the platform that count. It’s 


the record; it’s the prospects in 
view of all the circumstances. 

I believe in the first place that 
it’s quite clear that in the field 
of federal legislation the Democrats 
have done nothing—though, for 
many years, except for a short 
two-year period in which the Re- 
publicans had control of the Con- 
gress, though not of the White 
House, they have been in control 
of the National Administration. 

The Democrats won't do any- 
thing about it, any really con- 
troversial legislation in the civil 
rights field, because they have to 
have the Solid South to win the 
presidency. They know this. That’s 
the reason for their march uphill 
and down again, like the king of 
France with his 40 thousand men, 
on the loyalty oath, and that’s the 
reason for Sparkman’s selection as 
vice-presidential nominee. The rea- 
son is very simple. The 25 states 
with Republican governors have 
252 electoral votes, only 14 short 
of a majority. Of the 23 with 
Democratic governors, 11 are from 
the Solid South and they have 128 
electoral votes; and if the Dem- 
ocrats lost either Texas or North 
Carolina with 14—25 for Texas— 
or any two of the others, they 
would lose this majority. Of the 
12 states outside the Solid South 
with Democratic governors, three 
of them—Delaware, Indiana and 
Michigan, with 36 electoral votes 
—went Republican in 1948 and 
two more, Ohio and Massachusetts, 
have two Republican 
each. The majority that the Dem- 
ocrats need for the election to the 
presidency depends upon the Solid 
South and they’ll never give that 
up. They won't do anything about 
it for that reason. 

The Democrats can’t do any- 
thing about it for a related rea- 
son. A majority of the Senate 


Senators 


Democrats have been, will be, are 
against cloture in the FEPC. 
You’ve got 11 solid South states 
with 22 Senators. Not one of them 
is ever going to vote for cloture; 
not one of them is going to vote 
for FEPC or for the end of segre- 
gation in the District of Columbia. 

You’ve got an additional five 
Senators, at least, who by their rec- 
ord have voted against FEPC and 
against anti-discrimination legis- 
lation. Hayden and McFarland of 
Arizona — McFarland, the Dem- 
ocratic majority leader in the 
Senate—Ed Johnson of Colorado, 
McCarran of Nevada, Kerr of 
Oklahoma, and the two Senators 
now in the House voted against 
the Powell anti-FEPC Bill— 
Underwood and Monroney. That’s 
7 altogether. There are 29. That’s 
more than a majority of the Dem- 
ocratic Senators now, or any ma- 
jority of any number that they’re 
going to have. 

On FEPC, in 1950, there were 
two votes in the Senate on cloture. 
The Democrats opposed it 28 to 23 
and 27 to 23. The Republicans 
each time were for it 35 to 6 and 
36 to 6. In the House, as far as 
segregation in the District of Co- 
lumbia goes, you’ve got 11 out of 
14 members of the District Com- 
mittee, seven Democrats, includ- 


ing the Chairman, McMillan 
from South Carolina. The Dem- 
ocrats haven’t, won’t and can’t 


do anything about this thing by 
themselves. I would say this: we 
Republicans admit too that we 
need Democratic help, perhaps, to 
put through an FEPC, an anti- 
filibuster program, but we will 
take the leadership in it as evi- 
denced by the fact that the people 
who supported our candidate are 
Republican Governors of those 
states in 7 or 8 of which we have 
strong EPC legislation. The 


whole record of the people behind 
General Eisenhower support a 
strong anti-discrimination program, 
a strong civil rights program. In 
New York it was done with the 
aid of the Democrats under Repub- 
lican leadership. In New Jersey, 
she same way; and so it will be 


in the National Government. 
(Applause) 
Moderator Howe: Mr. Case has 


used the word “‘cloture’” here, and 
that ties right in with that anti- 
filibuster interest of yours. I won- 
der if you wouldn’t like to take 
off on that point in his many 
charges of do-nothingism against 
the Democrats. How about that 
business of cloture? That’s the 
same as filibuster, isn’t it? 


Senator Benton: Well, I’m in- 
terested in these charges of do- 
nothingism, Mr. Howe, and of 
course, he is right. In the field of 
legislation, the Democrats have 
not been able to put through the 
program favored by the majority 
of the Democratic Party, and the 
reason we haven’t been able to 
put it through is perfectly clear, 
well known, I am sure, to every- 
body in this audience. It’s the un- 
holy alliance between the South— 
the Southern Democrats—and the 
Republican Party. That’s the un- 
holy alliance that blocks federal 
civil rights legislation and _ the 
proof of it is through the long 
‘voting records of these last 20 
| years. 
Now for instance, on the fili- 
| buster, to answer Mr. Howe’s ques- 
|fion, a cloture is what you want 
jis order to put an end to the 
| fifibuster. Cloture is the getting 
os a vote in the Senate to put an 
(ead to irrelevant, delaying tactics 
jp the form of the filibuster. But 
a ruling by Vice-President 
rkley here, as recently as 1949, 


involving the filibuster, Alben 
Barkley’s ruling on a motion to 
close debate won a majority of 
the Democrats, but 73% of the 
Republicans opposed this ruling. 
There you have the pattern that 
runs right through all efforts to 
get this legislation. You have the 
pattern of the alliance for one end 
and another. Not merely civil rights 
ends are involved in this unholy 
alliance but other ends, but you 
have it as a constant pattern in 
the Senate and it explains the 
failure on the legislative side. 
The Democrats recognize the heart 
of the problem. The heart is the 
power given to a group of min- 
ority Senators in their power to 
filibuster, and in our platform we 
faced up to that, and Senator John 
Sparkman who was mentioned by 
Mr. Case sat on that platform com- 
mittee with me in Chicago and to 
his credit participated in writ- 
ing this plank into the Dem- 
ecratic platform which makes of 
our platform an honest platform, 
not a collection of splinters and 
a collection of fragments that 
orators try to mould into a plank 
during campaign days and forget 
about when the election is over. 
And I say the filibuster rule, the 
notorious rule 22, carries the name 
of the Senate majority leader and 
it’s called the Wherry rule, and it’s 
the Wherry rule that prevents the 
Democratic majority from success- 
fully combating the Republican 
party and the Southern block in 
achieving the civil rights legisla- 
tion so desperately needed. And 
now we've come up in our plat- 
form with an honest forthright 
proposal, and we're meeting it 
head on, and we say let us get 
rid of the filibuster because we 
have a majority in the Senate, and 
if we can get rid of the filibuster, 
we can put through the civil rights 


legislation in spite of the majority 
of the Republican party—an over- 
whelming majority—and in spite 
of the Solid South. 
Moderator Howe: 
about that, Mr. Case? 


Now how 


Congressman Case: Well, it’s 
a little hard to know where to 
break into this thing. We're 
getting down to a lower level than 
I was hoping, maybe, we’d be 
able to keep this discussion on, 
and yet it’s inevitable, of course, 
because this is a campaign. 


Senator Benton: Well, Mr. 
Case, you don’t deny the interest 
of the Republican party in the 
South, do you? The Republican 
party seems to be these days show- 
ing just as avid an interest in the 
South as any Democratic orator. 


Congressman Case: Well, Sen- 
ator, to my mind it’s proper that 
both parties should show an in- 
terest in the South but not, in my 
judgment, at the expense to which 
the Democratic party put itself 
in its national convention this 
year. When you said unqualifiedly 
that the unholy alliance—and that 
is a phrase that I wouldn’t have 
expected a master of English like 
yourself to use, because it’s a little 
bit trite by this time— of 7 Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans had 
stopped the administration, that is 
just a plain, if you want to say a 
slight, exaggeration. 


Senator Benton: I don’t think 
that phrase is very good either, 
but 


Congressman Case: As long as 
we agree on what’s going on, 
I'll accept your phrase. It would 


be easy to agree on a_ phrase 
if we agreed as to what was 


going on. I attempt, as the 
Republican platform and _ the 
backers of General Eisenhower 


have attempted, to face up to 
this thing in a realistic, honest 
way and to admit that if we're | 
ever going to get civil rights | 
legislation in this country it has 
to be by a bipartisan effort on 
the part of those in both parties 
who agree that such a thing is 
necessary; but I would point out 
to you that for the Democrats to 
have made, as they have made in 
their platform, a campaign issue 
out of this thing is doing a great — 
disservice to civil rights. You, , 
sir, in talking about an unholy al- | 
liance between Republicans, sug- 
gesting that all Republicans are | 
the same, and Southern Democrats, 
whom you put aside, except when | 
you need their electoral votes, are | 
doing a disservice too. (Applause) 


Senator Benton: On the con- 
trary, Mr. Case, I welcome you 
and your associates who signed 
the statement with you, the 16 
Republicans, I welcome you to this 
great fight which I am sure will 
be with us for a long time to come. - 
I congratulate you and your 15 
associates. 


Congressman Case: You are 


most generous, Senator. 


Senator Benton: I don’t share 
Senator Lehman’s views in his 
statement, and he’s a warm friend 
of mine whom I admire greatly 
and is a great leader in his field, 
but when 16 prominent Repub- 
licans now have the cynical temerity 
to say that a Republican victory 
would accelerate the adoption of 
FERG ae. 


Congressman Case: May I sug- 
gest, sir, that I agree with you 
completely and that, we will say 
again, is an overstatement. To 
say that Governor Driscoll of my 
state who has put through the 
most advanced civil rights program 
of any of the many good programs 


_put through by Republican Govy- 
ernors is guilty of cynicism or 
duplicity in this field is doing a 
disservice, to say the least, to the 
cause and the same is true of the 
cther Republican Governors who 
signed that statement—the Repub- 
Lean Senators like Ives of this 
‘state who with Humphrey, and I 
{guess perhaps yourself, have in- 
{troduced this most recent FEPC 
Holland... 


Senator Benton: I certainly 
(congratulate Senator Ives and his 
leadership. Could I ask you about 
¢another phrase, Mr. Case? How 
«do you like General Eisenhower’s 
| phrase when he went on record, 
lhe whom you supported, saying 
(that he did not think that civil 
trights should be made “a federal 
«compulsory thing,” do you remem- 
lber that phrase? 


Congressman Case: General 
| Eisenhower’s view, as I understand 
iit, is this: that he favors strongly 
{federal action in the field of end- 
iing the filibuster, federal action in 
the anti-lynching field, federal ac- 
tion on ending segregation in the 
District of Columbia, in all areas 
where the Federal Government 
through its purchasing power has 
any authority at all, and he favors 
federal anti-poll tax legislation. 
The one question on which up to 
this time he has not expressed 
himself firmly is the matter of 
“compulsory FEPC. There’s no ques- 
‘tion about any difference between 
yyou and me. We understand what 
‘the situation up to now is as far as 
“General Eisenhower is concerned. 
‘Iv am absolutely satisfied with 
LEG -dge and with Ives that a federal 
ayn pulsory FEPC bill, if we could 
pessibly get it through Congress— 
am 1 we'll only do it by joint ac 
he be signed by General 


enhower as it would, I believe, 


by Governor Stevenson. You know 
Stevenson has only recently 


Senator Benton: But you agree 
we can’t do the job without a 
federal act. We can’t really do 


the job throughout the country 
without federal legislation. 
Congressman Case: You and 


I are completely in agreemnt on 
that score. 


Senator Benton: And without 
some element in it that gives it 
some enforcement potential. 


Congressman Case: J agree with 
you completely and I have always 
supported such a thing as you 
have, I believe. 


Senator Benton: General Eisen- 
hower apparently hasn’t come to 
that viewpoint yet. 


Congressman Case: General 
Eisenhowetr’s present view is as 
Stevenson’s was until night before 
last, as I read it, that the thing 
ought to be considered very care- 
fully before, as a practical matter, 
you put compulsion on the South 

Senator Benton: On the con- 
trary, Governor Stevenson has 
twice submitted strong FEPC bills 
for the state of Illinois. 

Congressman Case: We're talk- 
ing about the South, Senator. 

Senator Benton: And the Re- 
publican majorities, the alleged de- 
scendants of the great party of 


Abraham Lincoln, have rejected 
Governor Stevenson’s bills. 
I have no 


Congressman Case: 
knowledge of the internal affairs 
in Illinois. Maybe you do, and I 
don’t question it but we’re talking, 
you and IJ are talking about federal 
legislation applicable to the en- 
tire country and we're getting off 
on a false trail when we talk 
abouts © 


Senator Benton: We've got to 


judge the leaders of these two 
parties, the candidates for office, in 
part by what they’ve done in the 
past. What we know about Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is that he has 
stated that he does not believe that 
civil rights should be made “a 
federal, compulsory thing,” yet we 


know about Governor Steven- 
Sonu. - 
Congressman Case: May I make 


a correction? You have twice 
given the implication that General 
Eisenhower is not in fayor of 
compulsory federal legislation in 
the field of anti-lynching, in the 
field of filibuster, which of course 
is a matter for congressional rules, 
in the field of segregation in the 
District of Columbia, which your 
platform is quite silent on, sir, 
and our platform covers, and in 
the field of anti-poll tax legisla- 
tion, etc. The only place where 
Eisenhower up to now has not yet 
expressed strong approval of fed- 
eral compulsory legislation is in the 
field of Federal Employment Prac- 
tices Act. 


Senator Benton: Our platform, 
Mr. Case, calls for the immediate 
action by the Congress for self- 
rule for the District of Columbia, 
immediately, and we use the word 
“immediately.” The fastest way 
to get rid of these abuses in the 
District of Columbia is to set it 
free and to give it that immediate 
self-rule and home rule and to this 
extent to my judgment the Dem- 
ocratic platform on this count as 
on other civil right counts is more 
specific and miles ahead of the 
vague, nebulous .. . 

Mr. Howe: You made the state- 
ment, Senator Benton, that the 
Democratic platform was more 
precise about segregation in the 
District of Columbia. 


Senator Benton: 
cise about it. 


It is very pre- 


Congressman Case: It is very 
precise; it says absolutely nothing. 
I have the platforms here. We 
can scarcely disagree about lan- 
guage such as that. 

Moderator Howe: 
seems to be a complete divergence 
of opinion on what these two plat- 
forms actually say on this point. 

Senator Benton: No, I don’t 
think there is. The Congressman 
is quite right that the Democratic 
platform does not spell out the 
segregation question applied to the 
District of Columbia. 


Congressman Case: It doesn’t 


even mention it. 


Senator Benton: It doesn’t men- 
tion it, he’s quite right. I’m not 
going to bicker about a_ thing 
of that kind. But it calls for im- 
mediate self-rule, immediate home 
ruleie 2 


Congressman Case: 
does, too. 


And ours 


Senator Benton: No, it does not. 


Congressman Case: Are you 
talking about the word immediate? 


Senator Benton: Now, I want 
you to be as honest with me on 
the platform as I’ve been. Our 
platform calls for the immediate 
home rule and through immediate 
home rule you will get 
progress in the District of Colum- 
bia than you will through these 


congressional committees in five 
decades. ’ 
Congressman Case: I agrees 


Mr. Benton, you’re not going to 
get immediate home rule by the 
adoption of a platform. You're 
going to get it by action of a com- 
mittee in Congress and of both 
houses in congress on a bill to be 
signed by the president, and as 
I pointed out before, when in the 


Well, there | 


more » 


& 


\ 
i] 
; 
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house your District of Columbia 
committee has 11 out of 14 Dem- 
ocratic members from the Solid 
South, and the Democratic chair- 
man from South Carolina, how are 
you going to get immediate end of 
seegregation in the District of 
Columbia, which you don’t pro- 
mise, or immediate home rule 
which you do say you're for? 
You urge it, sure, that’s a pious 
urge, but the facts are that you'll 
never get it under the present setup 
so long as you have these senators 
in control of your committes and 
so long as you need Southern votes 
as you do need Southern votes 
to elect a president. You'll get 
it only by a joint effort and will 
not get it by making a football, a 


political football, out of civil 
rights. 
Senator Benton: Who do the 


Southerners tie up with, Mr. Case? 
You and I know perfectly well that 
the Southern Senators would be 
helpless on these questions if they 
weren’t in constant connivance and 
alliance with the Republican ma- 
jority, with a large Republican 
majority. That’s the control of the 
United States Senate. 


Congressman Case: On that IJ 
must disagree with you. We had 
a vote of 36 to 6 Republicans in 
favor of bringing up a federal 
compulsory FEPC bill. Then you 


haven’t got a majority against 
FEPC, I say. 
Senator Benton: What do you 


propose to do on your part, Mr. 
Case, in line with the filibuster 
which you have just assailed on 
the program? 


Congressman Case: As Senator 
= Lodge said in the statement that 
E he made just a day or so ago 
after he had seen General Eisen- 
hower, he will determine, if the 
Eeenneenns come into power, as 


I understand it, of the rules com- 
mittee, he said that in 30 days 
he will see that there gets out of 
his committee and onto the floor 
a proposal to end the filibuster. 


Senator Benton: I am _ very 
glad to have that assurance. Sen- 
ator Lodge did not join Senator 
Green and me as the two minority 
members of the Rules Committee 
in our strong minority report in 
which we urged that Rule 22 be 
immediately repealed and _ sub- 
stituted for that rule a rule that 
would put an end to the filibuster 
and give a chance to cut off de- 
bate by a majority rule in the 
Senate. 


Congressman Case: Well, Sen- 
ator, I must say this: I cannot 
speak for Senator Lodge, and you 
are the great authority, certainly, 
as between us, on the question of 
the proceedings, but I would sug- 
gest that Senator Lodge probably 
had a very good reason why he 
favored some other action which 
I frankly cannot either defend or 
oppose because I wasn’t there. 
Senator Lodge’s view on civil 
rights cannot be questioned. I 
think that there is no possible 
question that anybody could raise 
about his sincerity or the strength 
of his views on this problem, and 
I would hope that none would be 
raised. 


Moderator Howe: I would like 
to get a view from both of you 
gentlemen because I think that 
where you have come on this 
now is a very wide measure of 
agreement between the two of you, 
but why can’t the two parties work 
together on this thing? You 
two men as individuals feel the 
same way about these issues. 

Senator Benton: Mr. Case stands 
as an eminent Congressman, a 
Republican Congressman, at vari- 


ance with his platform. I ad- 
mire him for it. I welcome him 
to the fold. (Applause) He also 
stands at variance with some of 
the flat statements of the candidate 
for president running for his party, 
and J congratulate him on that. 
I also welcome him to the fold 
on his hopes that General Eisen- 
hower, this admirable and splendid 
man and candidate, is going to see 
the light before the campaign is 
over and become unequivocal on 
these subjects. 

Congressman Case: Senator, 
you are most flattering. You are 
most generous, you are almost pa- 
tronizing, and even a Senator, even 
a member of the House, can’t do 
that. You have attributed to me 
a good many statements that are 
hardly justified by what I’ve said 
or by the record. (Applause) 


Senator Benton: I am not try- 
ing to patronizing; I am _ trying 
to be congratulatory. I wish you 
would go out and do justice with 
your colleagues in your own party, 
because ... 


Congressman Case: If you'll do 
justice with your colleagues in 
your party, I'll guarantee that we'll 
put this thing through. (Applause) 


Senator Benton: If we could 
win a few of them, we could get 
this job done. 


Congressman Case: Certainly, 
if you can keep the Southern Dem- 
ocratic votes for president and still 
have all the Republican votes to 
put through the measures you want 
and many of which you and I 
agree are desirable, that would be 
a beautiful situation. You can’t 
play both sides of the fence very 
much longer, Senator, and your 
party has shown this time the 
greatest ability, the greatest flexi- 
bility, the greatest ability to draw 
disparate, shall I say, elements to- 


10 


gether that I have ever seen ex- 
emplified in any political field. I 
congratulate you on a great job. 
Senator Benton: There’s_ only 
one side of the fence on the Dem- 
ocratic platform. It is clear, ex- 
plicit, impossible to misread. 
Governor Stevenson’s first state- 
ment, when he accepted the nomi- 
nation, was: “I accept your nomi- 
nation and I accept your program.” 
Senator Sparkman, unlike Senator 
Nixon, Senator Sparkman sat on 
the platform committee. He helped 
work out the Democratic plat- 
form. He’s an honorable man; 
he is standing squarely on it. Sen- 
ator Nixon on his part as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Labor Committee 
not only refused to join Senators 
Humphrey and Ives on sponsor- 
ship of this most admirable piece 
of legislation in the field of FEPC, 
but he joined with Senator Taft 
on filing a minority report against 
it. And let us get it very clear 
that the Democratic platform and 
candidates are clearly and sharply 
positioned. They are on one side 
and only one side of the fence, 
though we do have some problems 
within our family. I agree we've 
got some problems within our 
family .. . 
Congressman Case: 
make a comment. . 


May I just 


Senator Benton: But the Re- 
publican platform and Republican 
candidates are disparate; they are 
confused; they are not even on 
both sides at the present; they are 
under the fence. (Applause) 


Moderator Howe: Senator, let 
Mr. Case have a word now. 


Congressman Case: You have, 
I think, quite properly, brought 
Senator Sparkman into the picture 
and said that he is an honorable 
man and supports the platform. 
I agree. He supports the platform, 


though, as he interprets it. It is 
not quite as clear to me that his 
interpretation is the one which 
you would place upon it particu- 
larly. I have heard him myself. 
He is reported in the papers in 
such learned manner as this. He 
was asked today whether he would 
use his influence . . 


Senator Benton: Why don’t you 
speak about Senator Nixon? I 
suggest about Senator Nixon. 


Congressman Case: You have 
made several suggestions. In fact, 
you used a good many minutes of 
the recent time making a lot of 
them, but let’s deal with Senator 
Sparkman first. 


Senator Benton: I have met Mr. 
Sparkman on the resolutions com- 
mittee and have had many private 
conversations on the subject of his 
platform, and Senator Sparkman 
took the nomination for vice- 
president squarely on the Dem- 
ocratic platform, and I admired 
him for it. It’s that kind of liberal 
we need in the South to do the 
job in the South that has got 
to be done—this long term, dif- 
ficult job. 


Congressman Case: ‘There is no 
doubt, sir, that Senator Sparkman 
is a Southern liberal. There is 
no doubt either that he doesn’t... 


Senator Benton: Now where is 
Senator Nixon? 


Congressman Case: Sir, I’m an- 


swering in my way, if you don't 
mind, sir, you have taken a little 
bit too much of this time lately. 
Senator Sparkman is a man who 
recently and since the platform 
when asked whether he would use 
his influence to end Senate filibust- 
ering said that’s an iffy question. 
He said, “Ill look up the rules 
and the precedents to decide how 
I will rule if I am vice-president.” 
He is the man who said, as you 
will well remember and he doesn’t 
like to be reminded, in 1950, that 
he was against civil rights, always 
had been and always would be. 
He doesn’t change his mind that 
quickly. He refused the other 
day in a Southern meeting to... 


Senator Benton: You're ignor- 
ing my repeated statements that 
I sat on the committee with Sen- 
ator Sparkman, and he took the 
lead in writing this platform. 


Congressman Case: JI agree, and 
that’s why I don’t think it means 
very much. (Applause) 


Senator Benton: And he’s a 
most honorable man, as you have 
agreed, and I am sure that the 
American people by next November 
will know that John Sparkman is 
an honorable man, and that in 
sitting on this platform committee 
and writing this platform, he is 
prepared to stand on it, take leader- 
ship on it, take it down South and 
sell it and do the big job that’s 
got to be done with it. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Lady: Congressman Case, what 
action did the Republican party 
take to enact the FEPC laws when 
they had control of Congress from 
46 to ’48? 


‘Congressman Case: We had the 
same problem in °46 to ’48, of 
course, that the Democrats have 
had for the last 20 years, during 
which they have taken no action 
whatever in that direction—the 
problem of the Senate rules, the 
difficulty of getting done in time 
the work that has to be done and 
at the same time overcoming a 
filibuster, both in the Senate and 
in the House. 

So far as I know, the FEPC bill 
was not advanced in the House 
beyond consideration. It was, of 
course, a somewhat newer proposal 
then than it is now, and much 
more time has elapsed. I am quite 
sure that with not only a majority 
in the Senate and the House, but 
with the presidency and the pres- 
tige and power of the office, we 
will have no doubt at all in enact- 
ing a civil rights program that 
will be far in advance and will 
advance the whole problem to a 
solution to a much greater de- 
gree than anything that’s been 
done for a very long time. 


Senator Benton: “Not a thing” 
would have been a good answer— 
just three words. 

Man: Mr. Benton, is not the 
principle of FEPC the direct anti- 
thesis of the principle of private 
enterprise ? 

Senator Benton: ‘The answer is 
unequivocal mo—one word. 

‘Mr. Howe: All right, the next 
question for Mr. Case. 


Congressman Case: 1 think the 
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Senator should have two or three 
more as he did so well with that 
one. : 


Senator Benton: 1 was asked to 
answer as briefly as possible, and 
I think zo is a quick answer even 
from a man. 


Congressman Case: I agree. 

Man: Congressman Case, how 
does the Republican party intend 
to enforce FEPC? Is it not un- 
constitutional in that it infringes 
the rights of the Americans to do 
and act in liberty? 


Congressman Case: No, I don’t 
think it’s unconstitutional at all 
in those fields in which federal 
legislation is proper, involving in- 
terstate commerce, involving federal 
purchases, and a great area where 
federal action has long been held 
constitutional in tfespect of laws 
generally. The Senator, I am sure, 
would agree. 


Senator Benton: Yes, I do agree. 
Man: Senator Benton, do you 
think the civil rights platform of 
the Democratic party is sincere, or 
is it used for political expediency ? 
Senator Benton: J think it is un- 
equiyocally sincere, speaking for 


the platform committee of the 
Democratic convention. All of 
us know, Mr. Case and I, of 


course agree there are long-range, 
difficult, deep problems involved in 
this area we're discussing tonight; 
but getting back to Senator Spark- 
man, I believe that Senator Spark- 
man has embraced it sincerely, as 
did the other members of that 
committee on which I sat 
Chicago. 


Lady; Representative Case, does 
the Republican platform propose 
repeal of the Republican-sponsored 


in 


Wherry Rule, and if so, what spe- 
cific substitute does it offer? 


Congressman Case: So far as I 
know, the Republican platform 
does not deal with the question of 
the Senate Rules. That’s a correct 
statement, is it not? I would point 
out, of course, that the Democrats 
have the advantage of coming 
later, and I often wonder why the 
Republicans don’t hold their con- 
vention after the Democrats. Of 
course, the important thing was 
that we had the better man, and 
they couldn’t take him away. 


Senator Benton: For Senator 
Case’s information, this is the first 
inverter GOR 


Congressman Case: That’s a 
promotion that I don’t think my 
constituents would like. 


Senator Benton: Now this is the 
first time to my knowledge that 
the platform of either party has 
ever mentioned the rules of the 
Senate or the House. 


Man: Senator Case, why should 
any party want to get votes by 
stressing an FEPC for Negroes 
without using all races with the 
same capital letters? 


Congressman Case: The FEPC, 
sir, applies to all groups, and I’ve 
never heard any suggestion that 
it should be limited to Negroes. 
Isn’t that right, Senator? 


Senator Benton: Absolutely, the 
Negro is the most acute problem 
in our own society. 


Congressman Case: That’s right. 
There are areas in the country 
where other minority groups are 
¥ery gravely persecuted as in the 
Southwest. 
~ Mr. Howe: And now the next 
©uestion from the gentleman down 


Representative Case, will 


Ig 


the Republican party want to re- 
peal the infamous McCarran 
Thought-Control Act which pro- 
vides for concentration camps for 
political dissidents ? 


Congressman Case: 1 don't be- 
lieve that either the Democrats 
or the Republican party is going 
to do more than attempt to 
straighten out the bugs that are 
in the various laws put on the 
books recently under the sponsor- 
ship of Senator McCarran and 
others. They were passed by great 
majorities, and I certainly believe 
that most Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats thinking as I do will want to 
take the bugs out. I don’t think 
that either party can _ honestly 
promise to repeal any specific law 
of that sort. 


Senator Benton: Ym going to 
make the effort to the best of my 
ability if I am elected, as I 
expect to be elected. I’m going 
to move right in on the McCarran 
Act and the McCarran Immigration 
Bill, with my election, as soon as 
I can get lined up with those who — 
will associate themselves with me 
after next January. 


Congressman Case: That is a 
very desirable thing, but I don’t 
want any difference in words to 
imply a difference in the motives 
that you and I both have or the 
people have who think like us. 


Senator Benton: It'll be tough 
again. I admit, itll be tough, 
and it'll be difficult; but I’m just 
back from a visit in Europe, and 
these acts, the (McCarran Im- 
migration Acts, are doing us ir- 
reparable damage in Eastern and 
Southern Europe and for that mat- 
ter nothing hurts us more abroad 
than our failure to take action in 
the field of civil rights. 


Congressman Case: And we both 


took the same action on the bill 
when it was passed. 


Senator Benton: The first speech 
I ever made on the floor of the 
Senate dealt with that subject, and 
its cost to us in my judgment 
can’t be estimated in hundreds of 
millions or even billions of dollars. 
It’s too important to be a local 
issue left to the states, too impor- 
tant to the security of he people. 

Mr. Howe: It might be em- 
phasized that McCarran whom 
they’re speaking of is a Democratic 


Senator, and now let’s get the 
next question. 
Man: Representative Case, is 


Eisenhower’s refusal to advocate 
a federal FEPC a political maneu- 


ver to obtain support from the 
Southern states? 


Congressman Case: 1 don’t think 
that anything that General Eisen- 
hower has done or will do is in- 
fluenced by his political ambitions 


at all. I am very sure that that is 
not so. (Applause) 
Lady: Senator Benton, don’t 


- you think that drafting American 
men to fight in Korea is the great- 


est kind of violation of civil 
rights ? 
Senator Benton: No, I don’t 


think that’s a civil rights question. 
I like the lady’s looks better than 
I like her question. I don’t think 
that is a civil rights question. I 
believe Representative Case will 
agree with me. Whether they 
should be drafted or not, whether 
we should be in Korea or not is 
something wholly different from 
the question the lady tied up to 
the civil rights problem. 


Congressman Case: 
Mr. Howe: We find quite a 
little agreement here, now that 
we're getting on to the question 


I agree. 
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section. Let’s have the next one 
from a gentleman. 


Man: Senator Benton, what 
would be your party’s position on 
amending the FEPC so as to apply 
within reason to age and disability? 


Senator Benton: To what? 


Man: To age and disability as 
well as to race, creed and na- 
tionality ? 


Senator Benton: Well, I think 
that again is a wholly different 
subject. We had an earlier ques- 
tion as to whether the FEPC 
violated free enterprise. I don’t 
think it does. When we conceived 
free enterprise originally in this 
country, we didn’t conceive of cor- 
porations hiring 10, 20, 50 thou- 
sand people. Our problems have 
changed with the development of 
the modern economy. I would 
not favor legislation incorporating 
into FEPC provisions forcing pri- 
vate firms to employ people by age 
classifications. 


Man: Representative Case, would 
you advocate the withholding of 
federal financial support to states 
to enforce civil rights within the 
states ? 


Congressman Case: That ques- 
tion is frankly one that I haven’t 
given very serious thought to. I 
don’t like that approach, just as 
a quick answer. I would rather 
see direct legislation within the 
ample powers of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 


Senator Benton: I don’t think 
it's the right approach. I’ll an- 


swer that one unequivocally. I 
think it’s the wrong approach. I 
agree with the implications of 


Representative Case’s comment. 


Mr. Howe: Another agreement 
and one more question. 


Senator Benton: We must rely 
on persuasion and education. 


Lady: Senator Benton, as presi- 
dent of the Senate, how much ac- 
tual parliamentary power would 
Mr. Sparkman have if elected vice- 
president in helping or hindering 
Senators trying to amend the rules 
and end filibusters? 


Senator Benton: There is a good 
deal of parliamentary power in 
the hands of the presiding officer 
of the Senate. On the other hand, 
the Senate Rules are interpreted 
by men with vast experience. Our 


parliamentarian has been with the 
Senate for almost 40 years. Pre- 
siding officers traditionally, particu- 
larly new ones, tend to be guided 
to a very appreciable extent by the 
experience, the precedents, of the 
past. 


Mr. Howe: Thank you very 
much, Senator Benton and Con- 
gressman Case, for this lively dis- 
cussion you have given to civil 
rights. So plan to be with us next 
week and every week at the sound 
of the Crier’s Bell. 
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